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THE  LAKES  OF  KELLARNEY. 


There  is  not  a  spot  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  Kingdom  more  woi-thy  of  being  visited  than  the 
Lakes  of  K illarney.  They  are  quite  different  from,  and  equal; 
if  not  superior  to,  all  other  noted  localities  in  Britain. 
Their  scenery  possesses  a  peculiarity,  richness,  and  variety, 
and  the  vegetation  a  wild  luxuriance,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
perly understood  or  thoroughly  appreciated  until  seen ;  there- 
fore we  say,  by  all  means  go  and  see  it. 

Comparisons,  it  is  said,  are  odious.  Nevertheless  they 
are  sometimes  necessary,  and,  assuredly,  never  more  so  than 
when  the  objects  to  be  compared  are  unduly  estimated,  in 
consequence  either  of  prejudice  or  ignorance,  or  both.  It  is 
therefore  advisedly  that  we  make  the  assertion,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  long  neglected  Lakes  of  K illarney  are  superior, 
in  many  points,  to  those  of  England,  and  to  the  far-famed 
Trosachs  of  Scotland.  And  we  do  not  give  this  forth  as 
our  own  opinion ;  we  claim  the  reader's  reception  of  the  fact, 
until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself, 
upon  the  ground  that  such  is  the  opinion  not  only  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  those  who  have  already  visited  the 
Irish  lakes,  but  of  several  men  of  note  who  are  universally 
allowed  to  be  competent  judges.  Among  these  were  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Sir  David  Wilkie.  Words- 
worth, whose  prejudices,  if  he  had  any,  must  naturally  have 
been  in  favour  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
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land,  pronounced  the  region  of  Killarney  to  be,  "  in  point 
of  scenery,  the  finest  portion  of  the  British  Islands."  Sir 
Walter,  whose  visit  was  so  short — only  one  day — that  he  saw 
but  a  few  of  the  chief  beauties  and  attractions  of  this  lovely 
spot,  excepted  Loch  Lomond,  in  his  otherwise  unqualified 
praise  of  the  Upper  Lake,  when  he  said  it  was  "the  grand- 
est sight  he  had  ever  seen."  The  great  painter's  praise  was 
unqualified.  Sir  David  Wilkie  wrote  of  these  lakes,  that, 
for  beauty  and  grandeur,  he  had  never  seen  them  surpassed. 
Such  praise  from  such  men  is  high  testimony,  but  not  higher 
than  is  merited  by  this  charming  spot — this  focus  of  beauty 
in  the  green  and  lovely  Isle  of  Erin. 

Before  entering  upon  the  minute  details  of  localities  and 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  visitors  to  and  through  tlie 
district  of  Killarney,  we  will  commence  with  a  few  words  of 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  INFORMATION. 

This,  we  hope,  will  be  found  advantageous  to  the  tourist 
in  assisting  him  to  form  his  plans,  by  enabling  him  mentally 
to  grasp  the  whole  scope  of  his  intended  operations, — as  the 
traveller  on  the  mountain  top  notes  and  maps  out  in  his 
memory  the  surrounding  district  into  which  he  is  about  to 
descend. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  borne  in  remembrance  that  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney  cannot  be  satisfactorily  seen  and  explored  in 
less  than  three  days.  There  are  few  travellers,  we  should 
imagine,  who,  having  travelled  so  far  to  behold  so  glorious 
a  scene,  could  not  afford  to  spend  at  least  three  days  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  such  may  be  the  case, 
and  to  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  we  would  remark,  that 
much  may  be  seen  in  two  days,  and  the  tantalizing  glance 
obtained  even  in  one  is  better  than  not  seeing  the  lakes  at 
all.  In  three  days,  however,  all  the  chief  points  of  interest 
may  be  visited,  and  a  just  impression  of  the  country  ob- 
tained ;  but  those  who  have  leisure,  and  wish  to  be  more 
minute  in  their  explorations,  may  spend  several  weeks  in 
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roaming  among  the  mountains  and  glens  with  profit  and 
gratification,  for  the  works  of  God  exhibit  new  and  ever- 
increasing  beauties  the  closer  and  the  longer  they  are  ex- 
amined. We  feel  assured  that  however  long  the  visitor  may- 
sojourn  at  Killarney  he  will  find  something  new  to  admire 
every  day. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney  being  situated  in  the  County  of 
Kerry,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  were,  up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  visited  by  but  few  tourists,  and  by  none 
except  the  adventurous ;  and  those  who  did  venture  to  pene- 
trate through  the  country  into  the  romantic  scenes  of  the 
west,  found  poor  fare  and  accommodation  at  their  journey's 
end, — although,  we  must  add,  they  ever  found,  as  they  will 
still  find,  a  hearty  and  warm  welcome  from  a  people  who  are 
proverbially  hospitable,  and  deem  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  be  kind  and  courteous  to  the  ^'stranger."  In 
the  present  day,  however,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  railways  have  all  but  annihilated  distance,  and  brought 
in  their  train  the  usual  accompaniments  of  hotels,  lodging- 
houses,  and  tourists  in  abundance.  Of  the  two  former  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  best  hotels  are  out  of  the  village, 
situated  in  difi'erent  fine  jjositions  around  the  lakes.  Of 
course  those  in  the  village  are  cheaper.  We  would  recom- 
mend tourists  who  go  there  during  ''  the  season  "  to  write 
and  secure  rooms  several  days  before  setting  out  on  their 
journey. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  Killarney  from  Dublin, 
the  one  being  comparatively  cheaper  and  more  expeditious, 
but  less  interesting,  than  the  other,  which  is  more  round- 
about but  decidedly  more  enjoyable.  Both  routes  are  the 
same — by  the  South-Western  Railway— as  far  as  Mallow, 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  mUes  from  Dublin.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  which  route  is  to  be  followed.  The  least 
interesting  and  shortest  is  by  railway  direct  to  Killarney,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles.  The  disadvantages  are, — a  short 
and  somewhat  tame  journey  (of  course  we  speak  compara- 
tively), and  arriving  at  the  wrong,  i.e.,  the  north,  end  of  the 
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lakes,  which  involves  the  necessity  of  travelling  through  the 
district  to  the  right,  or  south,  end,  ere  a  just  conception  of 
the  scene  as  a  whole  can  be  realized.  This,  however,  may 
or  may  not  be  thought  a  disadvantage  worth  mentioning, 
according  to  the  mental  constitution  of  the  traveller.  The 
other  route  is  by  Cork,  Macroom,  Gougane,  Barra,  Glen- 
garifF,  and  Kenmare,  and  is  upwards  of  eighty  miles  in 
length.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  renders  it  well  woi-thy 
of  being  adopted.  Kenmare  is  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
town  of  Killarney,  but  only  ten  miles  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lake  scenery,  which,  as  we  have  said,  h  grandest 
at  this,  the  south  end.  Of  course  those  whose  time  is 
limited  cannot  adopt  this  route. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney  are  three  in  number,  the  Lower 
Lake,  the  Mucross  or  Tore  Lake,  and  the  Upper  Lake. 
They  lie  so  close  together,  and  are  joined  by  straits  of  such 
insignificant  length,  that  they  might  almost  be  considered  as 
one.  The  entire  length  of  the  three,  from  the  end  of  the 
Lower  to  the  extremity  of  the  Upper  Lake,  is  about  eleven 
miles ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  largest,  the  Lower  Lake,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles.  As  all  the  points  of  primary  interest 
are  upon,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  these  lakes,  the 
tourist  may  thus  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
scenery  through  which  we  would  conduct  him. 

These  lakes  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  majestic  and  lofty 
mountains,  whose  sides  and  steeps  are  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  verdure  and  shrubbery,  and,  in  many  places,  with 
splendid  forest  trees.  The  highest  mountains  are  Carran  Tual 
and  Mangerton  ;  the  former  about  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet,  the  latter  about  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  bosoms  of  the  lakes  are  dotted  with 
islands,  some  of  which  are  connected  by  bridges  with  each 
other  and  with  the  opposite  shores.  The  Lower  and  larg- 
est lake  spreads  out  in  one  direction  towards  a  compara- 
tively level  country,  while  the  Upper  and  smallest  lake  lies 
imbedded  in  dark,  wild,  magnificent  mountains;  and  all 
around  are  cataracts  and  waterfalls  of  every  size  and  form. 
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one  or  two  of  which  are  prominent  points  of  interest,  and 
shall  be  fully  described  hereafter. 

From  the  mountain  tops  may  be  seen  not  only  the  entire 
sweep  of  the  district  of  Killarney,  but  also  the  bays  and  bold 
cliffs  of  the  adjacent  coast,  and  the  fertile  regions  of  the  in- 
terior of  Ireland.  A  country  ought  always  to  be  viewed  at 
first,  if  possible,  from  the  high  regions,  and  as  the  Lakes  of 
Killarney  deserve  certainly  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage, 
we  will  assume  that  our  tourist  has  taken  our  advice,  and 
travelled  by  the  route  we  have  mentioned  to  Kenmare,  where, 
as  the  accommodation  of  all  kinds  is  excellent,  we  doubt  not 
he  has  spent  a  most  refreshing  night.  A  guide  should  be 
taken  from  this  place.  The  road  leading  from  Kenmare  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  as  it  approaches  the  highland  scenery, 
winding  in  and  out  among  rocks  and  crags  and  along  the 
brink  of  precipices;  but  we  must  hasten  over  it  without 
further  remark  till  we  reach  a  small  lake  in  the  midst  of  a 
little  valley  with  barren,  unclothed  shores.  It  is  named 
Lough  Luiscanagh.  A  short  way  beyond  it  is  a  steep  ascent, 
from  the  summit  of  which  we  obtain  our  first  view  of  the 
splendours  of  Killarney,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
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Not  the  view,  however,  given  in  our  Engraving, — it  is  taken 
from  a  lower  part  of  the  road. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  indeed  splendid  beyond  con- 
ception. Just  below  us  the  narrow  lake  winds  at  the  base 
of  the  dark  mountains,  its  distance,  however,  rendering  it 
of  secondary  importance  in  the  scene  before  us.  On  the  left 
is  the  range  of  mountains  between  which  and  the  reeks,  or 
peaks,  of  the  majestic  MacgiUicuddy  Range  is  the  romantic  6rap 
of  Dunloe.  In  the  far  distance  a  glimpse  of  the  Lower  Lake 
is  caught  between  two  mountains,  called  Tore  and  Glena.  A 
little  to  the  right  of  Tore  is  Cromagloun,  or  "  The  Drooping 
Mountain ;"  and  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  seen  the  twist- 
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ing  channel,  called  the  Long  Range,  which  connects  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Lakes  together.  But  the  wild  grandeur  of 
the  Upper  Lake  is  not  seen  from  this  point  of  view  to  so 
great  advantage  as  it  will  be  when  we  descend  into  the  valley. 
A  scene  is  generally  tamer  in  a  bird's-eye  view  than  in  the  re- 
verse, and  the  magnificence  of  this  prospect  which  we  are 
about  to  leave,  consists  not  in  the  force  or  prominence  of  any 
one  lake  or  mountain,  but  in  tlie  sweeping  magnitude  of  the 
whole  gorgeous  panorama.  During  the  course  of  the  jour- 
ney, which  we  now  continue,  nearly  all  the  chief  mountains 
of  Killamey  come  into  view,  under  varied  and  ever-chang- 
ing aspects, — Carran  Tual,  Mangerton,  the  Purple  Mountain, 
Eagle's  Nest,  Glena,  Tore,  the  Toomies,  and  others  of  infe- 
rior note.  Farther  down  the  hill,  as  we  descend,  a  fine  view 
of  the  lake  is  obtained  through  the  leafy  drapery  of  the 
trees  that  overhang  the  path.  The  road  passes  along  the 
base  of  the  overhanging  cliffs,  having  on  the  left  the  sloping 
woods  that  fringe  the  margin  of  the  lake,  whose  clear  sur- 
face sustains  and  reflects  within  it  several  islets  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  Beyond,  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from 
the  shore  and  lift  their  summits  into  the  blue  sky. 

The  scenery  of  the  Killamey  district  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  tree-shrub  called  the  arbutus  unedo,  which,  with  its 
singularly  bright  green  leaves,  causes  a  rich  variety  in  the 
foliage  of  the  forest  trees  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In 
October,  when  it  is  covered  with  scarlet  berries  and  clusters 
of  flowers,  it  is  particularly  beautiful.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  or  not  the  arbutus  is  a  native  of  Ireland.  It  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  though  nowhere  in  such 
luxuriance  as  in  Killamey.  The  islands  on  the  Upper  Lake 
are  covered  with  exuberant  vegetation,  amongst  which  the 
arbutus  is  conspicuous,  contrasting  well  with  the  varied 
foliage  and  the  gray  rocks  around  it.  So  closely  do  the 
mountains  surround  this  lake,  that,  on  looking  up  at  them 
from  the  water,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  outlet  from  the 
wild  vale.  Down  the  sides  of  the  hills  rush  numerous 
feeders  of  the  lake ;  some  of  them  mere  streamlets,  brawling 
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down  their  impetuous  course ;  others,  of  more  pretensions, 
thundering  through  their  respective  gorges. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  although  these  lakes  have 
many  feeders  they  have  but  one  outlet,  namely,  the  River 
Laune,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Lower  Lake,  whiA,  by 
means  of  this  river,  is  connected  with  the  sea.  The  princi- 
pal feeders  are  the  following : — the  Gearhameen  River,  flow- 
ing from  the  Black  Valley,  which  falls  into  the  head  of  the 
Upper  Lake;  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  Devil's  Punch- 
bowl, in  Mangerton  Mountain,  and  from  the  summit  of 
Glena;  the  Flesk,  the  Deenab,  and  several  others. 

In  length,  the  Upper  Lake  is  two  and  a  half  miles.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is  half  a  mile.  According  to  most  travellers 
it  is  considered  decidedly  the  finest  of  the  three,  but  there 
are  not  wanting  a  singular  few  whose  passion  for  quiet 
scenery  leads  them  to  prefer  the  Lower  Lake.  The  diff"er- 
ence  in  the  scenery  between  this  and  its  sister  lakes  is  indeed 
very  marked,  the  Upper  Lake  being  more  thoroughly  Alpine  in 
its  character  and  singularly  romantic.  Every  variety  of  wild 
scenery  meets  the  eye,  intermingled  with  just  enough  of  a 
softer  character  to  prevent  harshness.  Here  bold  promon- 
tories and  precipices,  crowned  with  herbage  and  seamed  with 
rents  and  fissures,  jut  out  into  the  dark  water;  there  the 
verdure  slopes  more  gradually  to  the  margin,  and  the  over- 
hanging boughs  kiss  the  lake.  In  some  places  the  scene  is 
covered  with  thick,  large,  and  umbrageous  forest  trees ;  in 
others  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  enriched  by  varied  hues, 
where  they  are  covered  with  green  turf  or  purple  heather, 
contrasting  well  with  the  cold  gray  of  spots  where  the  bald 
rock  refuses  to  receive  from  the  kindly  hand  of  Nature  a 
covering  of  verdure,  which,  everywhere  else,  is  indeed  super- 
abundant. The  whole  scene  is  one  of  overpowering  loveliness 
and  majesty,  and  the  softer  features  in  it, — the  luxuriant 
verdure,  the  green  islets  resting  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
still  water,  and  the  murmur  of  numberless  tiny  streams, — in- 
vest it  with  an  air  of  profound  repose. 

In  the  descent  to  the  Upper  Lake  we  pass  a  police  barrack, 
A2 
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which,  however  unromantic  the  name  may  sound  in  such 
scenery,  is  in  reality  a  very  picturesque  object.  From  a 
spot  near  to  this  barrack  there  is  a  splendid  view.  The  road 
soon  after  passes  under  a  tunnel  and  also  over  several  bridges 
which%pan  the  mountain  torrents.  One  of  these  forms  the 
cascade  of  Derricunnihy ,  which  is  well  worth  going  to  see. 
It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  road.  A  little  farther, 
and  we  reach  the  head  of  the  curious  promontory  or  penin- 
sula, named  Coleman's  Eye,  which  narrows  the  lake  at  this 
part  and  produces  the  first  part  of  the  river  or  narrows 
called  the  Long  Range.  Proceeding  onwards  we  next  pass 
round  the  base  of  the 

TORC  MOUNTAIN, 

From  the  top  of  which  is  a  most  glorious  view,  as  shown  in 
our  Engraving.  In  all  directions  it  is  superb,  but  especially 
so  in  the  direction  whence  we  have  come.  The  ascent  of 
this  mountain  is  not  easy.  It  is  a  beautiful  hill  of  a  conical 
form,  standing  in  an  isolated  position  between  Mangerton 
and  the  Glena  Mountains.  From  the  former  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  flowing  out  of  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl,  and  from 
the  latter  by  the  deep  gorge  which  forms  the  channel  of  the 
stream  flowing  from  the  Upper  Lake.  On  all  sides  the 
mountain  rises  up  so  abruptly  as  to  give  the  idea  almost  of 
inaccessibility,  naked  precipices  here  and  there  adding  to 
this  impression  and  increasing  its  picturesque  effect.  There 
are  few  furrows  on  its  sides,  and  only  one  small  stream, 
called  the  Lein,  which,  from  some  unknown  cause,  seems  to 
have  given  the  name  of  Lough  Lein  to  the  three  lakes.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  hill  are  covered  with  woods.  As  we  have 
said,  the  hill  is  not  easy  of  ascent,  being  very  steep  and 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  but,  the  top  being 
gained,  the  view  that  greets  us  amply  repays  the  labour  of 
ascending.  There  are  some,  we  are  aware,  to  whom  no  view 
whatever  could  repay  the  toil  of  climbing  to  a  mountain  top  ; 
so,  for  their  comfort,  we  would  just  say  that  much  of  the 
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same  view  is  to  be  had  from  many  points  in  the  descent  we 
have  just  made,  though  not  in  so  perfect  or  comprehensive 
a  scale.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  deepest  at  the  foot  of 
the  Tore  Mountain,  and  it  is  said  that  somewhere  in  this 
locality  the  depths  are  illuminated  in  fine  weather  by  a  mar- 
vellous carbuncle  of  immense  value  !  There  are  conflicting 
accounts  as  to  its  exact  position,  which  is  not  surprising. 
The  word  Tore  signifies  'Svild  boar,"  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  wild  boars  dwelt  here  in  days  of  old.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain  we  reach  a  cottage  belonging  to  Mr. 
Herbert.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  cultivated  ground 
between  the  lake  and  the  hill.  Near  to  this  cottage,  in  the 
chasm  formed  by  the  river  between  Tore  and  Mangerton,  is 
the  famous 

TORC  WATERFALL. 

This  beautiful  cascade  is  justly  famous,  and  is  considered, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  finest  about  the  lakes.  Our 
Engraving  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  general  appearance ;  but 
no  engraving,  however  faithfully  drawn,  can  give  a  correct 
idea  of  a  waterfall,  for  its  effect  upon  the  mind  lies  fully  as 
much  in  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  ear  as  in  that  which 
meets  the  eye. 

The  path  that  leads  to  the  fall  is  by  the  side  of  the  dashing 
stream,  which  seems  to  hasten  to  throw  itself  into  the  placid 
lake  in  order  to  rest  after  the  tumultuous  leap  which  it  has 
just  taken.  The  roar  of  the  water  is  heard  as  we  approach, 
but  it  is  concealed  from  view  by  the  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
bushes,  until  we  are  close  upon  it.  Then  it  bursts  upon  us, 
plunging  down  a  height  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet 
with  a  thundering  roar.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  "  roar  "  depends  very  much  on  the  condition,  at  the 
time  being,  of  the  stream  which  utters  it.  The  descent  of 
the  first  part  of  the  fall  is  in  a  broad  sheet,  after  which  it  is 
narrowed,  and  goes  dashing  along  from  cliff  to  rock  in  wild 
magnificence  until  it  finds  its  level  in  the  lake. 
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Eesuming  our  journey,  we  soon  reach  the  vicinity  of 

TORC  LAKE, 

Or  Middle  Lake,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Mucross  Lake.  Close 
to  it  is  the  village  of  Cloghreen,  with  its  Mucross  hotel  and 
other  houses  of  entertainment,  at  all  of  which  the  traveller  is 
sure  of  comfort  and  a  hearty  welcome.  But  the  hotels  here 
have  one  great  disadvantage,  in  having  no  view  whatever  of  the 
lakes,  from  which  they  are  hid  by  the  woods  of  the  Mucross 
estate.  It  is  true  that  five  minutes  walk  to  a  neighbouring 
eminence  will  enable  you  to  overtop  the  trees ;  but  nothing 
can  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  view  of  the  lake  scenery 
from  the  windows.  Therefore,  by  all  means,  hasten  on  to  the 
'^  Victoria,"  the  "  Lake,"  or  the  '^  Tore  View  "  Hotel,  from 
each  of  which  the  views  are  splendid,  and  will  be  found  to  be 
enjoyable  should  the  tourist  be  confined  to  the  house  by  a 
rainy  day.  This  village  is  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Killarney. 

Mucross  Lake  is  about  two  miles  long  by  one  mile  broad. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Lower  Lake  by  a  long  peninsula, 
which  forms  part  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Herbert 
family.  This  peninsula  is  broken  up  at  its  extremity  into 
little  islands,  which,  however,  are  connected  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  opposite  shore,  by  means  of  bridges,  so  that 
the  road  is  thus  carried  quite  across  the  lakes.  A  very 
pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  along  this  road,  over  these 
islands,  and  round  back  to  Cloghreen  by  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  in  the  course  of  which  several  interesting  lions  of 
the  lakes  will  be  visited.  We  will  commence  this  tour  of 
ten  miles  by  paying  a  visit  to 

MUCROSS  ABBEY. 

This  abbey  is  situated  at  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
village  of  Cloghreen.  It  was  founded  for  Franciscan  Friars, 
according  to  some  writers,  in  1440 ;  according  to  others,  a 
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century  earlier,  by  the  M'Cai-thys,  Princes  of  Desmond.  But 
it  is  said  that,  long  before  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice, 
there  existed  an  ecclesiastical  building  on  the  same  spot, 
which  was  destroyed  about  the  year  1190  by  fire.  The 
original  name  of  the  abbey  was  Irelough,  or  "  The  Building 
at  the  Lake ;"  and  assuredly  the  monks  of  old  knew  how  to 
choose  a  good  site,  for  that  of  this  venerable  ruin  is  most 
exquisite.  It  is  so  luxuriantly  umbrageous  that  the  ivy- 
covered  building  is  not  seen  until  the  visitor  stands  close 
beside  it,  and  gazes  on  the  mouldering  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  spot  was  chosen  by  the  ancient  chiefs  for  their  place 
of  sepulture,  and  among  them  were  O'SuUivan  Mor  and 
O'Donoghue.  Their  tombstones  still  exist  in  different  stages 
of  decay, — some  with,  and  some  without,  epitaphs ;  and  all 
more  or  less  entwined  in  the  embrace  of  the  rank  vegetation. 

The  building  consists  of  two  principal  parts — the  church 
and  the  convent.  The  length  of  the  former  is  a  hundred  feet ; 
its  breadth  twenty-four  feet ;  and  the  transept  is  thirty-six 
feet  long.  It  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  of  choir, 
nave,  and  south  transept,  at  the  intersection  of  which  stands  a 
square  massive  tower  of  no  great  height.  An  elegant  pointed 
doorway,  covered  with  a  soft  garb  of  ivy,  forms  the  entrance ; 
and  through  this  doorway  is  seen  the  great  eastern  window 
of  the  choir,  in  which  part  of  the  building  the  tombs  are  very 
numerous.  The  best  preserved  portion  of  the  abbey  is  the 
cloister,  in  the  centre  of  which  grows  a  magnificent  yew-tree. 
It  is  probable  that  this  tree  is  as  old  as  the  abbey  itself.  Its 
circumference  is  thirteen  feet.  The  refectory,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  dormitories,  are  still  in  pretty  good  preservation,  and 
the  great  fireplace  of  the  first  attests  the  attention  that  the 
friars  gave  to  good  cheer. 

On  the  tomb  which  covers  the  dust  of  the  McCarthy  Mor 
and  the  O'Donoghue  are  carved  the  following  lines : — 

"  What  more  could  Homer's  most  illustrious  verse, 
Or  pompous  Tully's  stately  prose  rehearse, 
Than  what  this  monumental  stone  contains 
In  death's  embrace,  M'Carthy  Mor's  remains? 
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Hence,  reader,  learn  the  sad  and  certain  fate 
That  waits  on  man  spares  not  the  good  and  great ; 
And  while  this  venerable  marble  calls 
Thy  patriot  tear,  perhaps,  that  trickling  falls; 
And  bids  thy  thoughts  to  other  days  return, 
And  with  the  spark  of  Erin's  glory  burn; 
While  to  her  fame  most  grateful  tributes  flow. 
Oh !  ere  you  turn,  one  warmer  drop  bestow  I 
If  Erin's  chiefs  deserve  thy  generous  tear, 
Heir  of  their  worth,  O'Donoghue  lies  here." 

Close  to  tlie  abbey  graveyard  is  a  walk  called  "  The  Lady's 
Walk,"  which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  visited,  as  it  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  leading  along  the  borders  of  the  Lower 
Lake  for  two  or  three  miles.  Seats  are  placed  along  it  at 
intervals.  We  would  recommend  that  this  walk  should  be 
visited  and  enjoyed  after  the  day's  excursion  is  over;  also 
another  walk,  which  is  even  more  exquisite,  named  "  The 
Rock  Walk."  It  extends  along  the  borders  of  Tore  or 
Mucross  Lake  for  two  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful short  rambles  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Inisfallen,  a  view  of  which  we  give  on  the  same  sheet  with 
that  of  Mucross  Abbey,  will  be  afterwards  described  under 
the  head  of  the  Lower  Lake. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  wooded  peninsula  which  separates 
Mucross  from  the  Lower  Lake,  we  are  charmed  and  con- 
stantly surprised  by  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  views 
of  the  Lower  Lake  on  the  right,  and  Tore  Lake  on  the  left. 
The  trees  have  been  cut  down  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds 
to  enable  the  visitor  to  obtain  the  finest  possible  prospect  of 
both  lakes;  and  truly  the  public  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Herbert,  the  proprietor  of  these  beautiful  grounds,  for 
the  very  great  pains  and  trouble  he  has  put  upon  himself  in 
order  to  furnish  every  facility  to  the  enjoyment  of  visitors  to 
the  lakes. 

After  passing  a  small  lough  (Doolagh),  and  the  ''old 
mines,"  the  road  passes  over  Brickecn  Bridge^  whose  single 
arch  connects  the  peninsula  with  Brickeen  Island.  Crossing 
this  we  reach  another  bridge  which  connects  it  with  Dinis 
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Island.  Here  there  is  a  pretty,  picturesque  cottage,  erected 
by  Mr.  Herbert  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  visitors,  whose 
wants  are  supplied  by  a  civil  and  obliging  housekeeper. 
Salmon,  fresh  caught,  sliced  and  roasted  on  arbutus  skewers, 
is  one  of  the  luxuries  here  obtained.  Dinis  Island  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  rich  wood,  among  which  the  arbutus 
is  conspicuous.  Having  crossed  this  island  we  reach  another 
bridge  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lakes  soon  after  we  gain  the  high  road.  Not  far  from 
this  is  the 

OLD  WEIR  BRIDGE. 

It  may  either  be  visited  during  this  excursion,  by  halting  a 
short  time  for  the  purpose,  or  during  the  long  excursion  up 
the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  afterwards  described.  The  Old  Weir 
Bridge  spans  the  waters  of  the  Long  Range  at  their  most 
rapid  part.  It  has  two  arches,  only  one  of  which  is  navigable 
by  boats^  and  during  the  excursion  just  alluded  to,  the  tourist 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  nerves  while  the  boat 
is  running  the  rapid.  Near  this  point  the  waters  are  divided  ; 
one  branch  running  into  Tore  Lake  between  Dinis  Island  and 
the  main;  the  other  flowing  into  the  Lower  Lake  at  Glena  Bay. 
Travellers  who  happen  to  be  at  all  nervous  usually  disembark 
above  the  rapids  at  the  Old  Weir  Bridge ;  but  there  is  no 
real  danger. 

Continuing  our  route  round  the  base  of  the  Tore  Moun- 
tain, and  under  the  shadow  of  fastnesses  where  the  wild  red- 
deer  roam  in  security,  we  at  length  return  to  the  point  whence 
we  started,  having  driven  fully  ten  miles,  yet  having  been 
all  the  time  within  the  Mucross  grounds.  The  tourist  should 
not  omit  to  row  round  Tore  Lake,  vi'siting  its  caves  and 
listening  to  its  echoes ;  and  let  him  be  sure  that  his  guide 
plays  the  bugle.  We  will  now  conduct  the  traveller  on  an 
excursion  (we  may  call  it  the  chief  excursion  of  the  lakes)  to 
the 
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GAP  OP  DUNLOE. 

Among  the  Killarney  Lakes,  as  in  other  districts  much  visited 
by  tourists,  there  is  usually  a  stereotyped  routine  of  opera- 
tions, which  we  would  recommend  every  one  to  fall  in  with 
as  much  as  possible,  as  the  plans  recommended  by  guides  are 
generally  such  as  have  been  found  to  be  best  by  experience. 
In  making  the  excursion  through  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  it  is 
usual  to  order  ponies  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Gap,  and  a  boat  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake.  We  then 
commence  a  pretty  long  journey  by  following  the  road  north- 
ward through  Killarney,  and  along  the  north  end  of  the 
Lower  Lake,  past  the  ruins  of  Aghadoe,  to  Beaufort  Bridge. 
Here  the  road  turns  off  abruptly  at  right  angles,  and  jjassing 
over  the  Eiver  Laune,  runs  due  south  through  the  Gap  to 
the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake,  where,  our  boat  being  in  readi- 
ness, we  embark,  row  down  the  lake  and  the  stream  of  the 
Long  Range,  into  Tore  Lake,  and  so  back  to  our  hotel. 

But  this  excursion  will  require  a  long  summer's  day,  so  we 

earnestly  recommend  the  traveller  to  see  to  it  that  the  day 

be  a  decidedly  fine  one,  and  that  it  be  commenced  very  early. 

The  first  place  of  interest  we  reach,  in  this  excursion,  two 

miles  after  leaving  Cloghreen,  is  the  town  of 

KILLARNEY. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  may  not  pause  to  examine  it ; 
nevertheless  we  shall  describe  it  here.  •  The  town  of  Kil- 
larney is  the"  property  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  a  Roman 
Catholic  peer,  and  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  1747, 
when  the  fourth  Lord  of  Kenmare  came  of  age,  the  town 
consisted  only  of  a  few  dozen  thatched  cottages  or  cabins,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stood  his  lordship's  residence  and  a  few 
slated  houses.  As  the  beauties  of  the  neighbouring  lakes 
became  more  popular,  the  town  gradually  improved,  until  it 
attained  its  present  flourishing   condition.      At  the   best. 
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-  however,  it  is  but  a  poor  town,  and  commands  no  view  of 
the  lakes,  owing  to  its  own  depressed  position,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  thick  woods  of  Lord  Kenmare's  estate.  Its 
population  is  nearly  9000,  and  there  are  many  good  hotels 
and  excellent  lodging-houses  in  it,  where  tourists  may  rely  on 
being  hospitably  entertained.  Its  distance  from  the  north- 
east shore  of  the  Lower  Lake  is  about  a  mile.  The  public 
buildings  in  the  town  are  scarce  worthy  of  notice.  But  the 
new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  a  splendid  building,  though 
incomplete,  having  been  arrested  for  want  of  funds.  The 
new  Lunatic  Asylum  is  also  a  fine  building. 

Passing  onwards  we  skirt  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  are  disappointed  to  find  that,  although  close  to  it,  the 
glimpses  we  obtain  through  the  thick  screen  of  foliage  are 
few  and  unsatisfactory.  But,  reflecting  that  no  earthly  plea- 
sure is  without  alloy,  we  do  not  murmur,  especially  when  we 
consider  what  is  yet  before  us.  A  short  drive  brings  us  to 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  just  beyond  which  we  reach  the  ruins  of 
Aghadoe.  These  consist  of  the  walls  of  a  small  church ;  the 
lower  part  of  a  round  castle,  called  "  The  Pulpit,"  or  ''The 
Bishop's  Chair ;"  and  the  remains  of  a  tower.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  the  round  tower  is  most  splendid ;  and  the  orna- 
mented doorway  of  the  church  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  next  point  we  reach  is  the  Laune  Bridge.  From  this 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  rapid  river,  which  forms  the  only 
outlet  to  the  lakes.  The  drive,  after  passing  this  bridge,  is 
over  a  wild,  boggy,  bleak  country.  Before  approaching  the 
Gap,  however,  we  must  turn  aside  to  see  the  Cave  of  Dunloe, 
which  contains  curious  stones,  on  which  are  specimens  of 
writing,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient  Druids.  It 
is  called  from  this  circumstance  the  Ogham  Library.  When 
first  discovered  the  cave  contained  several  human  skulls. 
Soon  after  passing  this  we  approach  and  commence  to  ascend 
a  ravine  of  the  most  extraordinary  character.  "This  ravine, " 
writes  Dr.  Forbes,  ''  is  the 
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GAP  OF  DUKLOE, 

An  appellation  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one  who 
approaches  it  from  the  north  as  singularly  appropriate.  It 
is  indeed  exactly  such  a  gap  as  fancy  might  conceive  to  be 
left  by  the  blow  of  some  Titanic  axe,  in  the  days  when  the 
sons  of  earth  were  striving  with  Zeus.  About  a  mile  or  less 
within  the  mouth  of  the  Pass  we  dismissed  our  car,  the  road 
not  permitting  it  to  proceed  farther,  and  mounted  the  ponies 
which  we  found  in  waiting  for  us. 

'^  The  Gap  of  Dunloe  is  four  miles  across,  and  preserves 
very  much  of  the  same  character  throughout,  as  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  opening,  the  abrupt  steepness  of  its  lofty  bound- 
aries, and  the  comparative  flatness  of  its  base  or  floor.  This 
last  characteristic  is  explained,  of  course,  by  the  great  depth 
of  the  cut  into  the  mountain,  and  renders  the  passage  through 
it  very  easy  to  both  horsemen  and  pedestrians.  To  be  sure, 
in  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  the  road  rises  very  consider- 
ably, until  it  attains  its  highest  elevation  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Gap.  In  this  facility  of  ascent,  I  think  it 
diff'ers  from  almost  all  the  passes  in  the  Alps,  though  it 
emulates  many  of  these  in  some  of  their  most  attractive 
features.  It  particularly  reminds  one  of  an  Alpine  valley, 
by  the  vast  accumulation  of  fragments  of  rock,  fallen  from 
the  cliff's  above,  which  are  strewed  along  its  base. 

*'  There  are  a  few  cottages  and  a  few  patches  of  corn-land 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Gap,  but  it  soon  becomes  too 
narrow  for  either,  though,  at  several  points  beyond,  it  did  not 
fail  to  present  us  with  some  indications  of  inhabitance,  therein 
or  thereabout,  in  the  shape  of  dames  and  damsels,  eager  to 
bestow  on  the  travellers,  for  a  sufficient  equivalent,  a  cup 
of  goat's  milk  or  whisky,  or  of  both  united,  as  the  taste  of 
their  customers  might  incline.  In  the  course  of  the  Gap 
there  are  several  small  lakes  and  a  little  lively  brook,  and, 
here  and  there,  also,  a  dwarf  tree  or  a  small  thicket  of  coppice, 
all  of  which  add  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the  scene,  by 
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softening  more  into  beauty  its  prevailing  tone  of  stern 
grandeur  and  wildness.  This  Pass  divides  the  Toomies  and 
Purple  Mountains  on  the  east  from  one  of  the  bases  of  the 
Macgillicuddy  on  the  west,  whose  splendid  Reeks,  now  near 
at  hand,  joining  on  to  the  range  of  mountains  running  more 
directly  south,  constitute  a  magnilicent  prospect  to  the  travel- 
ler as  he  escapes  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  glen."  The 
effect  of  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  this  rugged  Pass  is  much 
heightened  by  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  soft  rich 
scenery  through  which  we  have  passed  in  approaching  to  it. 
The  dark  stream  which  flows  through  the  Gap,  twisting  and 
toiling  and  roaring  along  its  rugged  course,  is  the  Loe,  and, 
as  we  carefully  pick  our  steps  along  the  bridle  path  that 
follows  its  tortuous  course,  we  find  ourselves  not  unfrequently 
on  the  edge  of  a  sheer  precipice  from  the  foot  of  which  the 
angry  stream  sends  up  its  irate  murmur.  The  Loe,  in  its 
short  course  through  the  Gap,  forms  three  or  four  distinct 
lakes  of  various  sizes.  They  are  called  the  Cummeen 
Thomeen  Lakes, 

Among  the  numerous  grotesquely  formed  rocks  that  crowd 
the  ravine  there  is  one  of  peculiar  formation  called 

THE  TURNPIKE. 

Of  this  we  give  a  representation  in  our  Plate.  The  enor- 
mous masses  that  have  from  time  to  time  fallen  from  the 
steep  cliffs  above,  formerly  rendered  this  Pass  almost  inac- 
cessible, but  human  perseverance  at  length  overcame  the 
difficulty  by  cutting  a  road  among  them.  Just  above  the 
Turnpike  we  reach  the  Serpent  Lake,  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  Gap.  As  we  approach,  the  murmur  of  the  water  passing 
through  a  subterranean  channel  is  heard.  It  was  here  (so 
saith  tradition)  that  St.  Patrick  destroyed  the  last  of  the 
serpents  ; — hence  the  name  of  the  lake,  which  lies  deep  and 
dark  in  its  gloomy  bed,  overshadowed  by  the  frowning  moun- 
tain's, without  a  ripple  to  disturb  the  death-like  stillness  of 
its  black  bosom.     Beyond  this  the  ravine  gradually  narrows. 
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The  point  where  the  rocks  approach  nearest  has  been  termed 
^'  The  Pike/''  after  passing  which  the  valley  again  opens  up, 
and  the  road,  passing  over  a  shoulder  of  the  Purple  Mountain, 
discloses,  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly,  to  the  delighted 
eye,  a  view  of  the  Upper  Lake  and  of  the 
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Our  Engraving  giv^es  a  view  of  this  vale.  Within  its  dark 
shades  we  observe  a  pure  white  cascade,  which  somewhat 
relieves  its  gloom,  while,  in  its  turn,  the  Black  Valley  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  much  of  the  rich  and  brilliant  scenery 
that  meets  our  view.  The  whole  scene  from  this  point  is 
indeed  surpassingly  grand  and  beautiful,  and  for  the  full 
appreciation  of  it  we  were  prepared  by  our  recent  toilsome 
march  through  the  barren  Gap  of  Dunloe. 

The  Black  Valley  is  a  deep,  dark,  dreary  glen,  buried  in 
the  midst  of,  and  overshadowed  by,  steep  mountains.  At 
one  end  of  it  lies  a  little  tarn,  or  dark,  still  lough,  called 
Lough-an-bric-dearg,  "  The  Lake  of  the  Red  Trout;"  and  along 
the  bottom  of  the  vale  there  are  several  other  lakes  of  smaller 
size.     The  Black  Valley  is  the  perfection  of  wild  loneliness. 

Before  descending  to  join  our  boat  at  the  head  of  the  Upper 
Lake,  let  us  turn  aside  to  see  that  wonderful  rocking  stone 
called  the 

LOGAN  STONE, 

Which,  though  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  circumference  and 
many  tons  weight,  may  be  moved  by  a  slight  touch.  Some 
writers  allude  to  this  stone  as  a  work  of  art,  and  suppose 
that  it  must  have  been  placed  in  its  present  position  by  the 
Druids,  who  seem  to  be  saddled  with  everything  in  nature 
and  art  that  is  unaccountable.  Recent  discoveries  in  science, 
however,  ascribe  such  stones  to  the  action  of  glaciers,  of 
which,  it  is  believed,  there  were  many  on  the  mountains  of 
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Scotland  in  the  ages  of  remote  antiquity.  Doubtless  the 
heights  of  Ireland  were  also  clothed  with  the  same  wonder- 
working agents, — and  hence  the  rocking  stone.  Indeed  this 
theory  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  confirmed  by  the  observation 
of  recent  arctic  voyagers,  v/ho  saw  many  large  boulder  stones 
left,  by  the  melting  ice,  balanced  on  the  top  of  small  stones 
and  rocky  points. 

We  now  return  to  the  road,  and,  following  for  some  distance 
the  course  of  the  Gearhameen  River,  which  flows  out  of  the 
Black  Valley,  we  arrive  at  the  spot  where  our  boat  awaits 
us.  Embarking,  we  sweep  out  into  the  Upper  Lake.  The 
description  already  given  of  this  lake,  applied  to  it  as  viewed 
from  the  mountains  on  the  east,  but  the  views  obtained  as 
we  now  row  over  its  waters  are  much  finer  in  many  respects, 
and  certainly  more  picturesque. 

''In  passing  through  this  lake,"  writes  Dr.  Forbes,  ''and 
along  the  narrow  river-like  strait  that  connects  it  with  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Lakes,  I  could  no  longer  douH  that  the 
views  now  presented  to  us  were  at  once  grander,  more 
picturesque,  and  more  beautiful,  than  any  we  had  seen  or 
could  see  from  its  banks.  Besides  the  charm — great  in  itself 
— of  floating  placidly  over  the  calm  surface  of  the  mirrored 
water,  the  spectator  from  this  central  station  can  command 
at  once  the  clustering  islands  of  every  variety  of  form  and 
hue,  the  tree-crowned  shores  of  the  lake,  the  encircling  slopes, 
green  far  up  with  impenetrable  wood,  and  then  towering  to 
the  sky  abrupt  and  dark ;  while  at  every  turn  of  his  head 
he  has  still  fresh  aspects  of  the  picture,  and  none  alike, 
except  in  possessing  the  common  charm  of  a  beauty  and  a 
grandeur  that  touch  the  heart.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
in  words  the  special  features  of  the  landscape,  which,  when 
combined,  produce  so  exquisite  a  result ;  but  I  think  few  of 
those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Upper  Lake 
and  Long  Range  of  KiUarney,  will  either  deny  the  charm,  or 
think  that  it  may  be  equalled  or  excelled  by  many  other 
scenes  of  a  kindred  sort. " 

The  boat  now  sweeps  through  the  rapid  current  of  the 
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Long  Range,  amid  softer,  but  wondrously  beautiful,  scenery, 
and  pauses  op'posite  the  celebrated 


EAGLE'S  NEST. 

The  extraordinary  echo  here  is  a  point  of  great  interest. 
It  is  decidedly  the  best  of  all  the  echoes  of  Killarney.  The 
hill  is  conical  in  form,  and  covered  on  its  base  with  ever- 
greens ;  but  the  summit  is  naked,  and  on  the  top,  which  is 
inaccessible,  the  eagles  have  built  their  nests  for  centuries : 
hence  the  name.  Its  height  is  eleven  hundred  feet.  Rowing 
into  a  little  creek,  our  guide,  who,  like  almost  all  the  other 
guides  of  the  lakes,  plays  the  bugle,  steps  ashore,  and  pre- 
pares to  awaken  the  echoes.  He  sounds  a  single  note,  the 
effect  of  which  is  inconceivably  wonderful.  The  solitary 
note  rebounds  from  hill  to  hill,  from  cliff  to  crag ;  now  soft, 
now  loud,  sometimes  in  rapid  succession,  at  other  times 
pausing,  as  if  for  an  answer,  until  it  finally  dies  away  in  low, 
soft,  faint  whispers.  Again  the  bugle  is  sounded — this  time 
in  a  succession  of  rapid  notes — and  instantly  the  mountains 
seem  alive  with  harmony;  far  and  near,  around,  on  every 
side,  note  follows  note,  in  soft,  wild  confusion ;  some  rever- 
berating loudly,  others  mellowed  by  distance,  and  the  whole 
producing  an  effect  which  words  cannot  describe.  But  a 
more  wonderful  proof  of  the  power  of  these  echoes  is  yet  to 
come.  A  small  cannon  is  loaded  and  fired.  The  shot  in  itself 
is  insignificant,  but  the  effect  produced  is  absolutely  sublime. 
Shots,  peals  of  sound,  thunderbolts,  leap,  burst,  crash  from 
out  the  surrounding  hills.  Dells,  cliffs,  rocks,  and  peaks,  pour 
forth  a  torrent  of  rolling  rage,  as  if  the  signal  had  let  loose 
the  angry  spirits  of  the  mountains.  Gradually  the  zounds 
decrease,  and  terminate  in  fitful  mutterings.  Let  no  one 
pass  the  Eagle's  Nest  without  arousing  these  wonderful 
echoes. 

With  their  sounds  yet  ringing  in  our  ears,  we  continue  our 
course ;  pass  under  the  old  Weir  Bridge,  already  described, 
and  enter  Mucross  Lake ;  or,  if  our  resting-place  be  Killar- 
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ney,  we  descend  into  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Glena.  This, 
however,  belongs  to  the 

LOWER  LAKE 

To  which  we  will  now  devote  a  day.  It  will  be  spent  in 
rowing  amongst  the  lovely  islands,  and  in  visiting  the  points 
of  chief  interest  on  and  around  it. 

The  Lower  Lake,  as  already  mentioned,  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three,  being  five  miles  long  and  two  and  a  half 
broad.  Over  its  ample  surface  are  scattered  upwards  of 
thirty  islands  of  various  sizes  and  forms  ;  some  of  which  are 
covered  with  trees, — others  are  mere  rocks. 

A  particularly  fine  view  of  the  Lower  Lake  (that  given  in 
our  Engraving)  may  be  had  from  the  Victoria  Hotel,  at  its 
northern  extremity.  Those  who  visit  the  Upper  Lake  first, 
and  descend  through  Tore  into  the  Lower  Lake,  will  pro- 
bably experience  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  first  on  be- 
holding the  latter.  This,  however,  will  be  owing  to  the 
unfavourable  position  from  which  the  lake  is  viewed,  and 
also  to  the  natural  efi'ect  of  a  transition  from  wild  to  soft 
scenery.     In  writing  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Forbes  says : — 

"  When  leaving  these,  however,"  (the  scenery  of  the  Upper 
and  Middle  Lakes,)  "  we  came  fairly  into  the  open  expanse  of 
the  Lower  Lake,  beauty  and  grandeur  seemed  to  us  to  have 
almost  vanished,  and  left  us  little  to  admire  but  a  fine  ex- 
panse of  water,  such  as  we  may  see  in  any  lowland  lake. 
This  was  certainly  the  first  impression  made  on  my  mind, 
as  our  boat  carried  us  across  it  to  Ross  Island ;  its  tame 
and  flat  shores,  and  the  absence  of  all  background  of  moun- 
tains, placing  it  in  striking  contrast  with  all  that  we  had 
left  behind  us.  This  impression,  however,  was  found  to  be 
considerably  lessened,  but  by  no  means  removed,  when  we 
afterwards  traversed  the  lake  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
when  we  viewed  it  from  the  shores  of  Ross  Island  and  Lord 
Kenmare's  demesne,  at  the  top  of  the  bay,  looking  south. 
Then,  indeed,  when  seen  with  its  barrier  and  background  of 
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noble  mountains — the  Toomies,  Glena,  tlie  Tore — and  while 
the  tameness  of  its  northern,  eastern,  and  western  shores, 
was  kept  out  of  sight,  its  great  expanse  of  surface  began  to 
tell  as  a  noble  feature,  and  the  whole  prospect  became  har- 
monized into  beauty,  at  least,  if  not  into  grandeur  also. 
While  thus  admitting  that  my  first  unfavourable  impressions 
of  this  lake  were  not  only  based  on  imperfect  observation, 
but  were  deepened  and  coloured  by  previous  prepossessions, 
I  must  ever  believe  that  the  Upper  Lake,  with  its  terminal 
straits,  is  in  every  respect,  except  that  of  magnitude  of 
expanse,  vastly — I  had  almost  said  infinitely — superior  to 
the  Lower." 

While  we  agree  with  Dr.  Forbes  in  this  opinion,  we  can- 
not, however,  help  feeling  that  the  Upper  Lake  is  indebted 
to  the  Lower  for  much  of  its  power  over  the  mind  of  the 
beholder.  Indeed,  the  advantage  of  each  to  other  is  reci- 
procal, on  the  principle  of  contrast — the  soft  beauty  of  the 
one  setting  off  and  rendering  more  agreeably  piquant  the 
wild  magnificence  of  the  other.  In  short,  we  deprecate  the 
upholding  of  one  lake  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  being  con- 
vinced in  our  own  mind  that  ^^both  were  best."  Our  first 
visit,  on  this  beautiful  lake,  shall  be  to  Ross  Island  and 

ROSS  CASTLE. 

The  island  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge. 
It,  along  with  the  castle  and  neighbouring  grounds,  belongs 
to  Lord  Kenmare,  who  affords  every  facility  to  enable  visitors 
to  view  and  enjoy  them.  Near  the  landing,  immediately 
under  the  castle,  is  a  famous  echo,  called  Paddy  Blake.  Of 
course,  in  common  politeness,  we  must  talk  to  Paddy  before 
visiting  the  castle ;  and  it  is  said  that,  on  being  asked  "  How 
d'ye  do,  Paddy  Blake?"  the  immediate  answer  is,  ''  Pretty 
well,  I  thank  ye !  "  On  this  point  we  offer  no  opinion,  but 
leave  visitors  to  judge  for  themselves. 

The  castle  is  a  square,  massive  building,  founded  on  a 
limestone  rock,  and  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  of 
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its  neighbours  in  Kerry.  From  almost  every  point  of  view 
in  the  Lower  Lake  it  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. It  was  built  by  a  chieftain  of  the  great  family  of 
O'Donoghue ;  regarding  whom  there  are  innumerable  legends 
among  the  peasantry,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  apply 
to  our  guide.  A  window  in  the  castle  is  pointed  out,  through 
which  this  chieftain  leaped  when  he  forsook  the  earth  to 
take  up  his  permanent  abode  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
where,  it  is  believed,  he  now  dwells  happily !  The  castle  is 
also  famous  in  history,  as  being  the  last  in  Munster  to  hold 
out  against  the  Parliamentary  army.  It  was  besieged  in 
1652  by  Ludlow  and  Sir  Hardress  Waller;  but,  although 
weU  supplied  with  men,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  it  sur- 
rendered  almost  without  striking  a  blow. 

There  is  a  spiral  staircase  in  the  castle,  and  from  the  top 
a  splendid  view  may  be  had;  but  the  ascent  is  not  free 
from  danger.  A  walk  round  the  island  will  be  found -ex- 
tremely interesting.  There  are  great  varieties  of  evergreens 
growing  upon  it;  amongst  which  the  most  striking  from 
their  great  size,  are,  the  arbutus,  the  holly,  and  the  yew. 
The  copper  mines  are  another  source  of  considerable  interest 
from  their  great  antiquity.  Mining  seems  to  have  been  car' 
ned  on  in  Ireland  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  the  evidence 
of  this  fact  in  ivy-covered  ruins  is  all  that  now  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  1804  the  mine  of  Ross  Island  was  re-opened. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by  Croker  :— 

'^  About  the  year  1804,  Colonel  HaU,  an  English  officer, 
who  had  been  sometime  quartered  at  Killarney  (with  a 
regiment  he  had  raised  in  his  own  county  of  Devon,)  con- 
ceiving a  favourable  opinion  of  Ross  Mine,  induced  one  or 
two  gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  to  join  him  in  re-opening  it. 
Having  succeeded  in  clearing  out  the  water  and  rubbish  the 
little  company  were  encouraged  by  the  flattering  appear- 
ances  to  proceed  to  work  it;  which  they  did  on  rather  an 
extensive  scale,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances of  its  situation,  nearly  close  to  the  lake,  the  ground 
not  rising  much  above,  and  dipping  towards  it  at  an  angle  of 
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about  thirty  degrees  from  the  horizion ;  so  that,  in  a  short 
time,  the  worl^men  had  excavated  completely  under  the  lake 
with  every  fear  of  its  waters  breaking  in  on  them.  The 
richness  and  abundance  of  the  ore  were,  however,  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  counteract  the  dread  of  this  danger  and  incon- 
venience, as  during  the  four  years  that  Ross  Mine  was  worked, 
nearly  £80,000  worth  of  copper  was  disposed  of  at  Swansea, 
some  cargoes  producing  £40  per  ton.  But  this  richness  was  the 
ultimate  cause  of  its  destruction,  as  several  small  veins  of  pure 
oxide  of  copper  split  off  from  the  main  lode,  and  ran  towards 
the  surface.  The  ore  of  these  veins  was  much  more  valuable 
than  the  other,  consequently  the  miners  (who  were  paid  by 
quality  as  well  as  quantity)  pursued  the  smaller  veins  so  near 
the  surface,  that  the  water  broke  through  into  the  mine  in 
such  an  overwhelming  degree  that  an  engine  of  thirty  horse 
power  could  make  no  sensible  impression  on  the  inundation ; 
and  thus  a  forcible  stop  was  put  to  all  farther  proceedings." 
Our  next  visit  shall  be  to  the  Island  of 

INISFALLEN. 

The  foliage  on  this  island  is  so  thick  that  it  seems  to  be 
actually  growing  out  of  the  lake.  Inisfallen  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  of  its  comrades.  Magnifi- 
cent ash-trees,  elms,  and  hollies,  cover  its  emerald  surface, — 
but  the  arbutus,  so  plentiful  elsewhere,  is  wanting  here. 
The  Abbey,  of  which  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ruin  remains, 
was  founded  twelve  centuries  ago,  and  is  interesting  as  having 
given  birth  to  a  work  entitled  "The  Annals  of  Inisfallen." 
This  MS.  is  written  on  parchment,  and  was  the  work  of  two 
monks.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  world  down  to  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  in  the  year  432,  and  from 
this  period  it  is  a  history  of  Ireland  down  to  1320.  Inisfallen 
contains  about  twenty  acres  of  most  fertile  land,  and  within 
this  compass  we  find  every  variety  of  the  most  rich,  varied, 
and  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  indeed  a  perfect  paradise,  on 
which  we  would  fain  linger  as  long  as  our  guides  will  allow 
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us.  The  shore  is  indented  with  small  creeks,  bays,  and 
hollows ;  while  in  the  interior  are  hills  and  dells  and  knolls 
and  lawns  in  miniature,  clothed  with  the  richest  and  greenest 
vegetation,  with  cattle  grazing  on  the  lawns  and  birds  twit- 
tering joyously  among  the  bushes  and  the  majestic  trees. 
Forcing  ourselves  away  from  this  enchanting  island,  and 
recalling  to  memory  as  we  go  the  line  in  Moore's  song,  "  Sweet 
Inisfallen,  fare  thee  well/'  we  row  onward  amongst  the  other 
islands  of  the  lake,  and,  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
visit 

O'SULLIVAN'S  WATERFALL 

At  the  foot  of  the  Toomies.  The  stream  which  forms  this 
waterfall  separates  these  mountains  from  the  mountain  of 
Glena.  As  we  approach,  the  hills  have  a  fine  appearance 
and  broken  outline,  forming  a  fine  background  to  the  noble 
lake.  Rich  wood  clothes  the  base  of  the  hills,  but  farther 
up  they  are  covered  with  heath,  and  here  and  there  furrowed 
with  watercourses.  On  landing  we  follow  the  track  along 
the  rivulet  up  a  glen,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  waterfall, 
but  so  thick  is  the  foliage  of  intervening  shrubs  and  trees 
that  we  do  not  catch  sight  of  it  until  long  after  we  have 
heard  its  roar.  Some  tourists  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
this  fall  is  superior  in  beauty  to  all  the  others  in  the  district, 
not  even  excepting  those  of  Tore  and  Derricunnihy.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  general  opinion.  It  rolls  a 
large  volume  of  water  with  impetuous  velocity  over  a  cliff  of 
eighty  feet  in  height,  dashes  down,  in  three  distinct  falls, 
into  a  rugged  and  broken  course,  where  its  remaining  fury 
is  expended  ere  it  joins  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  lake. 

Under  a  projecting  rock  fringed  with  creepers  and  foliage 
is  a  cave  called  0 'Sullivan's  Grotto,  where  a  seat  enables  the 
visitor  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  fall  and  its  pictur- 
esque scenery. 

The  Bay  of  Glena,  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  this,  is 
an  exceedingly  lovely  spot,  and  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
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On  tlie  shore  is  a  pretty  cottage  erected  by  Lord  Kenmare, 
where  attentions  and  comforts  similar  to  those  on  Dinis 
Island  are  found.  There  is  a  remarkable  holly  tree  here, 
from  the  stem  of  which  shoot  out  an  oak,  a  hazel,  an  ash, 
an  arbutus,  a  birch,  and  a  thorn,  having  the  appearance  of 
being  the  product  of  one  stem.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glena  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  finest  on  the 
Lower  Lake.     A  visit  should  now  be  made  to 


DUNLOE  CASTLE. 

It  stands  on  the  Laune  River,  and  might  be  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  excursion  through  the  Grap  of  Dunloe,  but  as 
that  excursion  is  a  long  one,  the  tourist,  if  he  has  time, 
should  defer  his  visit  to  this  castle  till  a  more  convenient 
season.  Dunloe  Castle  stands  on  a  bold  promontory  over- 
looking the  river,  and  has  a  worn  but  wild  and  hardy  look 
about  it,  as  if  it  had  suffered  much  at  the  hand  of  Time,  but 
remained  undaunted  and  vigorous  still.  The  view  from  the 
castle  is  most  exquisite,  and  the  row  down  the  river  will  be 
found  to  be  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  excursion. 

Among  the  other  points  of  interest  in  this  lake  are  several 
curious  islands,  connected  with  which  there  are  innumerable 
legends,  nearly  all  of  which  have  reference  to  the  great  family 
of  O'Donoghue,  and  will  be  related  by  the  guides  with  much 
gusto.  One  of  the  islands  is  called  0' Donoghue' s  Prison, 
another  his  Stable.  His  Table,  his  Honey-combs,  his  Pulpit, 
&c.  are  all  pointed  out  and  expatiated  on.  Formerly  O'Dono- 
ghue's  Horse  was  one  of  the  lions,  and  was  really  a  curious 
rock,  but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  probably  a  storm,  it 
has  followed  its  rider  and  disappeared. 

Before  leaving  the  Killarney  Lakes  the  tourist  ought  if 
possible  to  ascend  one  of  the  two  highest  mountains  in  the 
district,  as  from  their  elevated  summits  he  will  be  enabled 
to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  scenery  through  which  he  has  passed  than  by  any 
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other  means.  The  mountain  most  favourable  for  this  pur- 
pose is 

MANGERTON. 

It  is  easily  reached  from  any  of  the  hotels,  but  especially 
from  those  of  Killamey  and  Cloghreen.  Although  only  the 
second  highest  in  the  vicinity  it  will  be  found  high  enough 
for  a  good  view.  This  excursion  is  no  slight  one,  for  the 
mountain  is  2750  feet  high,  and  very  rugged  in  many  places. 
Ponies  are  generally  used,  part  of  the  way  up,  and  on  these 
sui-e-footed  animals  we  pass  over  bogs  and  along  broken  paths 
by  the  brink  of  precipices  until  we  gain  the  DeviVs  Punch- 
howl,  a  dark  tarn  in  a  chaotic  gorge  of  the  mountain.  The 
view  from  the  top  is  magnificent  beyond  description,  embrac- 
ing the  three  lakes,  in  the  immediate  foreground,  the  majes- 
tic range  of  the  Macgillicuddy ;  behind  these  the  west  coast ; 
Iveragh;  Tarbert;  Kilrush;  the  Shannon;  Bantry  Bay;  the 
Bay  of  Dingle  and  the  broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
distance. 

CARRAN  TUAL 

Is  upwards  of  3400  feet  in  height,  and  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Ireland.  The  view  from  its  summit  is  also  very  fine, 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascend;  and  being  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  the  Mucross  Hotel, — while  Mangerton  is  only 
about  two, — is  not  frequently  attempted. 

There  are  many  spots  of  minor  interest  around  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney,  but  those  which  we  have  now  described  embrace 
all  the  objects  of  chief  importance ;  and,  certainly,  all  that 
can  be  seen  within  the  space  of  three  or  four  days.  For  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  more  time  at  their  disposal,  we  may 
mention  the  following  as  being  worthy  of  notice. 

Olenflesh  is  a  beautiful  glen,  and  here  may  be  seen  the 
Lahig  Owen, — "  The  Bed  of  Owen,"  which  has  several  times 
been  the  refuge  of  outlaws.  Returning  from  this  glen  by  the 
old  road  we  pass  Lough  Kittane.  The  curious  Druidical 
Btone,  clough-na- cuddy,  is  to  be  seen  in  Lord  Kenmare's 
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grounds.  It  is  regarded  as  a  holy  relic  by  the  peasants. 
There  are  also  several  Druidical  stones  of  some  interest  in 
different  parts  of  the  district.  But  to  all  of  these,  as  well 
as  to  the  scenes  of  minor  importance,  the  tourist  will  be 
readily  directed  by  the  landlord  of  his  hotel. 

In  closing  this  account  ot  the  Lakes,  we  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  spot  within  the  Queen's  dominions  in 
which  three  days  may  be  more  pleasantly  or  profitably  spent 
than  in  the  district  around  the  Lakes  of  Killamey ;  and  the 
stranger  who  goes  there  cannot  fail  to  carry  away  with  him 
a  most  pleasing  recollection,  and  a  very  high  opinion,  of  the 
people  and  the  scenery  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 


OIL-COLOURED  PICTURES, 

BIBLE  VIEWS,  &c. 

Price  Is.  per  packet,  or  Is.  Qd.  hound  in  cloth. 


Views  in  Jerusalem. 

CONTAIXINO 

Jerusalem  from  the  N'orth-'West— Mount 
of  Olives—  Pool  of  Siloam—  Pool  of 
Bethesda  —  Mount  Zion  —  Mosque  of 
Omar— The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre — Garden  of  Gethsemane — Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  &c. 

With  Plan  of  Jerusalem  and  Descriptive 
Letterpress. 

Environs  of  Jerusalem. 

CONTAININQ  VIBWS  OF 

Ramleh — Panoramic  View  of  the  Country 
round  Jerusalem  —  Bethany —  Convent 
of  Santa  Saba— The  Plains  of  Jericho — 
Jericho — Fords  of  the  Jordan — Arab 
Song— The  North  Shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea — Bethlehem — Church  of  the  Nati- 
Tity — Shrine  of  the  Nativity — Pools  of 
Solomon. 

With  Map  and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

Asia  Minor  and 
The  Islands  of  the  Levant. 

COIfTAIJfrNO  VIBWS  OT 

Ephesus — Smyrna —  Pergamos  —  Thyatira 
Sardis  —  Rhodes  —  Cyprus  —  Patmo6 — 
Crete,  &c.  &c. 

With  Map  and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

Mount  Lebanon  and  Syria. 

CONTAINING  VIEWS  OF 

Mount  Lebanon — View  from  the  Summit 
of  Lebanon—Marriage  Procession  among 
the  Druses — Convent  of  St  Antonio — 
The  Cedars — Palmyra — Antioch,  &c. 

With  Map  and  Descriptive   Letterpress. 

Eastern 
Manners  and  Castoms. 

CONTAININO  VIEWS  OF 

Hoose-Tops — Marriage  Procession — Books 
—Writing — "Washing  the  Hands — Lea- 
thern Bottles  —  Drawing  "Water — An 
Eastern  Meal  — Eastern  Salutations  — 
Putting  off  the  Shoes  —  Wailing  — 
Ploughing— Treading  out  the  Corn — 
Grinding  at  the  MilL 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress. 


The  Cities  of  Palestine. 

CONTAINS  BNORAVINOS  OF 

Joppa —  Bethlehem  —  Bethany  —  Jerusa- 
lem— Hebron — Nablous — Caiia  of  Ga- 
lilee —  Nazareth  —  Tiberias  —  Sidon  — 
Tyre. 

With  Maps  and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 


Views  of  the  English  Lakes : 
Cumberland  &  Westmoreland. 

COMPRISINO 

Crummock  Water  —  Butterm  -re  —  Der- 
wentwater — Thirlemere  —  Grasmere  — 
Rydalmere  —  Windermere  —  Brothers 
Water— UUeswater — Hawes  Water,  &c. 

With  Map  of  the  District  and  Descriptive 
Letterpress. 

The  Trosachs  and  Loch 
Lomond. 

CONTAINING  VIBWS  OF 

Callander — Bracklyn  Bridge — Loch  Ach- 
rav — Pass  of  the  Trosachs — Ellen's  Isle 
— Loch  Katrine — Loch  Vennacher — 
Rob  Roy's  Fort  at  Inversnaid — Rob 
Roy's  Cave— Brig  o'  Turk,  &c. 

With  Map  and  Descriptive  Letterpre«a. 

Views  in  the 
Environs  of  Edinburgh. 

CONTAININO  VIEWS  OF 

Duddlngston — Merchiston  Castle — Cralg- 
millar  Castle  —  Craigcrook  —  Granton 
Pier— Roslin  Glen— Roslia  Castle— Ros- 
liu  Chapel — Hawthorndea — Leith,  &c. 

With  Maps  and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

Scenes  in  Many  Lands. 

CONTAINING  VIBWS  OF 

Otaheite— Matavai  Bay— The  Coral  Islands 
— Resolution  Bay  —  Bombay — Cascade 
of  Regla — Rio  Janeiro — Mount  Erebus, 
tic 

With  Descriptive  Letterpress 


